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HIGHGATE. 
Wuo, in admiring the environs of London, 
has not halted at 
the sister hills® that skirt her plain. 

We answer, few, if any, of the mere idlers ; 
and, certainly, none of the lovers of the pic- 
turesque. This admiration of our suburban 
scenery has been treated as puerile; “to bab- 
ble of green fields” has been received as but- 
lesque upon.the genuine love of nature, and 
its sublimity treated as ridiculous. But, 
where such reception has been merited, it 
has resulted from the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and not from want ‘ef interest in the 
subject itself; and, it would be unjust to 
receive the fantasies of the few for the judg- 
ment of the many. Meanwhile, much of 
the picturesque of the scenery 
round London has been lost sight of; and 
the proximity of the metropolis, instead of 
acting beneficially in contrast with the rural 
features of its environs, has had the reverse 
effect. Yet, foreigners, and the majority of 
British travellers acknowledge the. suburbs 
of London to be as fine as, if not finer than, 
those of any other city in Europe. A 
from these scenic attractions, the circuit has 
historical and antiquarian associations of the 
most interesting turn; and every lane, hill, 
mead, and vale, is storied with the pleasures 
of retrospection. 

Such has long been our view of the general 
estimate of the scenery round London; and 
a walk to Highgate, a few days since, has 
not led us to a change of opinion. Of the 
salubrity of the spot, we say nothing, since 
that recommendation is more acknowledged 
than its other attractions. Norden, a topo- 
grapher. of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, speaking of Highgate, says “ upon 
this hill is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so 
pleasant as healthful; for the expert inha- 
bitants there rt, that divers who have 
been long visited with sickness, not curable 
by physicke, have in a short time repayred 
their health, by that sweet salutarie aire.” 

Highgate is a populous hamlet, situate in 
the parishes of Hornsey and Pancras, the 
chapel and two-thirds of the village being in 
Hornsey. Its name is said to have been 
taken from the Aigh gate, or the gate upon 
the hill, a derivation which seems sufficiently 
satisfactory, sw ed as it is by facts; the 
toll-gate, ging to the Bishop of London 
having stood from time immemorial] on the 
summit of the hill.{ Here was formerly a 
chapel, or hermitage, which, in 1386, was 

® Highgate and Hampstead.—Thomson. 

; Reece 

BL oe pee 
Lonael Tho Bishop of London and the country 

le, the old road to Whetstone being in winter so 
} 4 and miry, as to be almost impassable. The 
— was taken down, and the road widened in 
(9 
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committed by Bishop Braybroke to William 
Lichfield, a poor, infirm hermit, for his sup. 

rt; the last hermit was probably presented 
in 1531. In 1562, upon the site of this 
hermitage, Sir Roger Cholmeley, Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, built, “ by 
letters patent of Queen Elizabeth,” a free 
grammar-school, and endowed the same, 
Adjoining the school-house is the chapel 
represented in the annexed page. In an 
inscription, placed at the west end, in 1682, 
it is said to have been built by Edwin Sandys, 
Bishop of London, in 1565, as a chapel of 
ease for the inhabitants of Highgate. But, 
in the ordinances for the school, dated 1571, 
the chapel is said to have been built by Sir 
Roger Cholmeley ; and in the registry of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, is a convey- 
ance of the same to Sir Roger Cholmeley, 
by Edmund Grindall, Bishop of London, in 
1565. The chapel, which consists ofa small 
chancel, a nave, and two aisles, has been 
— since its first erection, by sund 
benefactions. It was repaired in 1772, wi 
a donation of 500/. from a liberal benefactor, 
aided by other contributions. 

The chapel was found inconvenient, and 
being in a dilapidated state, the inhabitants 
of Highgate resolved to take down the old 
building, and erect a new church, of which 
we shall speak presently.§ 

We considered the occasion worth a walk 
to Highgate, and our visit was just in the 
nick of time. Upon the entrance-door of the 
burial-ground we read the printed announce- 
ment of the chapel materials for sale, with 
the manuscript addition of the clock, bell, 
and organ, “ for sale.” The whole building 
is of brick, with stone door and window 
cases, in the west front represented in the 
subjoined Cut. The vane on the tower is 
sadly weather-beaten, and its wooden support, 
as well as the wooden balls at the angles, are 
fast decaying. The tablet, there shown, and 
of which we have spoken, with the arms of 
Sir Richard Cholmeley above, has been te 
moved with due care. 

The interior had the very air of the “ time 
to pull down.” The monuments and hatch- 
ments, which appeared to have nearly covered 
the walls, had been taken down; the altar 
embellishments, pulpit, and pewing were 
untouched, but the pavement was strewn 
with plaster fragments and dusty timbers. 
In the organ-loft, the sacred instrument 
remained undisturbed; but two workmen 
were busy in removing the seats, &c. and 
the din of their hammers broke the sanctity 
and stillness of the scene. The ascent to 
the clock and bell tower is by a series of 

§ Our attention was drawn to the circumstance by 
an advertisement in the newspapers, a short time 
since, for the 1 of the ts from the 
church; and by the obliging ——_ of a aub- 
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scriber, B., who will perceive that the inscription, of 
which he has sent a copy, is incorrect, 
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whoriginal contrivances; we peeped at the 
massy pendulum, which was taking its accus- 
tomed oscillation: its ball bore the rust of 

, and its solemn tick reminded us of the 
million changes which had taken place whilst 
this awful monitor pursued its unvarying 
eourse. Alas! how impressive is a mere 
glimpee of the machinery of time. 

The burial-ground was undisturbed, and 
it may probably remain so, as no ground has 
yet been consecrated for the new church. 

Upon inquiry, we found the old school- 
house adjoining the chapel to be oceupied 
asa parsonage ; a new school-house having 
been built at a short distance, in the year 
1819. It is a substantial brick edifice, 
finished with stone; some useful repairs 
are in progress, so that the time to “ build 
up” has not been neglected. 

. Opposite the old chapel is the Gate-house, 
a well-appointed tavern, and part of an old 
gate or bar. 

The new church, (in the second Engra- 
ving,) stands to the left of the road upon the 
entrance to the village, from the road through 
Kentish Town. It occupies the site of a 

mansion, which was built by Sir William 
Ashurst, Lord Mayor of London in 1694; 
subsequently occupied by Sir Alan Chambre, 
one of the justices of the Common Pleas ; 
and lastly, by Mr. Dowling, as an Academy. 
The original iron entrance gates, and brick 
jambs, surmounted with eagles, enclose a 
small plot of lawn, and the walk to the 
ptincipal entrance to the church. 

This church was built from the design of 
Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, by Messrs. Cubitt. The 
whole is of fine whitish brick, finished with 
stone. The style of the architecture is that 
usually, but unsatisfactorily, termed Gothic: 
it has a host of buttresses, pinnacles, crockets, 
and finials. The ornaments of the principal 
entrance, and the window above it, are 
among the best portions; the spire, with 
its stone-framed piercings is remarkably 
neat; and the church is 
to most of the miscalled Gothic churches 
of our times. 

The monuments in the old chapel were 
numerous, and of interesting character : some 
of them are placed on the walls of the new 
church, the remainder being removed to 
Hornsey Church. Among them are the 
tombs of Dr. Lewis Atterbury, (elder brother 
of the celebrated prelate,) who was 36 years 
a at the chapel; and Sir Francis 

berton, one of the counsel for the Seven 
Bishops. 
_ The beautiful situation of the new church 
is beyond description ; and its fine spire and 
i seen rising from the grace 
jage as you approach from the metropolis, 
alone promise to repay the pedestrian for 
his tuilsome ascent of the hill. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DESOLATION. | 
I pur forth my wand 
O'er the islands that gem the blue sea, 
And the mountains beyond 
Are crush'd by an earthquake from me. 
When the moon, like a queen, 
Her empire extends o’er the sky, 
I darken the scene 
With thunder-clouds floating on high. 
From the tombs of past years, 
With the voice of a prophet, I call 
On the brave chevaliers 
Whose songs were the best in the hall. 
The dead that were smote 
On the sands by the awful simoom, 
And the warriors all deaf to the war-trumpct's note 
I awake from the desolate tomb. 
The angels of death 
My power in the battle invoke, 
And victors whom fame has adorned with its wreath 
Submissively bow to my yoke. 
The stormy waves whirl 
At my bidding their white surf to heaven, 
And their banners unfurl, 
As the doom’d wreck beneath them is driven. 
From the shores of the Nile, 
To the hush of the arctic domains, 
I shun summer's smile, 
And my spirit unconquer’d there reigns. 
But the glory and power 
Which hallows this sceptre of mine, 
Shall, at some future hour, 
Eternity! mingle with thine! 
G.R. C, 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE: 
PUBLIC WALKS AND GARDENS. 


“Though the trouble of the mind wears and de- 
stroys the constitution even of the most healthful 
body, all kinds of gardens contribute to as 8 


Tue usefulness of innocent recreations, in 
preserving a healthful tone of mind, as well 
as of body, has been uniformly admitted by 
every observer of mankind. In long 
past, simplicity of manners led to the insti- 
tution of certain occasions upo which the 

ple of “Merry England” sought relief 
rom the cates of industry in the artless en- 
joyment of their homes and firesides, or amidst 
less artificial pleasures and pursuits of 
rural life. Amidst the countless beauties of 
fields, groves, and lens, they forgot the 
toils of the crowded city, and exchanged its 
busy hum for the minstrelsy of the woods, 
and of rural sound and rural song. The reli- 
gious observance of the Sabbath brought 
rest unto the soul, and the cessation from 
labour became sanctified by the orisons of 
grateful man. Happily, such holy influence, 
to this time, beams over each retuming 
seventh day. Various causes have, however, 
led to the neglect of the secular observance 
of days set apart for the recreation of the 
people; and a few observations upon this 
point may not be unacceptable to the reader, 
and direct us to the main subject of the pre- 


Foremost these causes we are in- 
lace, the increase of cities and 
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large towns, and the correspondent p 
of luxurious refinement in every branch of 
human ingenuity. 

The Londoner will be content with the 
example of his native city. About two and 
a half centuries since, the metropolis abound- 
ed with open areas and gardens, wherein the 
inhabitants were accustomed to take their 
noontide and evening walks :* thus, Cornhill 
was an open space, and the ground from 
thence to Bishopsgate-street was occupied as 
gardens, as were also the Minories; Good- 
man’s Fields was only an extensive enclosure, 
and most of East Smithfield was an open 
space, partly used for bleaching. From the 
— and enclosures to the northern side of 

hitechapel and Houndsditch, the ‘grounds 
were merely shaded by trees ; and Spitalfields 
were entirely open. From Houndsditch, a 
street, but interspersed with openings, gar- 
dens, and detached edifices, extended to 
Shoreditch Church, which was nearly the 
last building in that direction. Moorfields 
were used for drying linen; cattle grazed 
and archers shot in Finsbury Fields, at the 
verge of which were three windmills. Goswell- 
street was a lonely road, and Islington Church 
stood in the distance, with a few houses and 
gardens near it; in Smithfield, horses were 
exercised, and on the western side was a row 
of trees. Clerkenwell was mostly occupied 
by the precincts of St. John’s Priory and St. 
James’s Church, and only a few detached 
buildings stood on Islington Road, beyond 
the Priory. From Cow Cross to Gray’s Inn 
Lane, the ground was either vacant or in 
gardens ; and between Shoe Lane and Fetter 
Lane was much open ground. At Drury 
Lane commenced the wllage of St. Giles’s, 
which was principally confined to a cluster 
of buildings forming the north side of Broad- 
street; near the church stood a few other 
houses, which were partly enclosed, and sur- 
rounded with trees. Beyond the church, to 
the north and west, all was open country, the 
Oxford and other main roads being distin- 
guished only by avenues of trees. From the 


* In Sir Thomas More’s delightful philosophical 
romance, Utopia, (by the way, a book much more 
talked of than read or understood, ) we find the fol- 
lowing notice of the Gardens of Amaurot, (London, ) 
the date about 1516 :—“ There lie gardens behind all 
their houses; these are large, but enclosed with 
buildings, that, on all hands, face the streets; so that 
every house has both a door to the street, and a back- 
door to the garden. They cultivate their gardens 
with great care, so that they have vines, fruits, herbs, 
and flowers in them; and all is so well ordered, and 
so finely kept, that I never saw any gardens any- 
where that were both so fruitful and so beautiful as 
theirs; and this humour of ordering their gardens so 
well is not only kept up by the }leasure they find in 
it, but.also by an emulation between the inhabitants 
of the several streets, who vie with each other; and 
there,is iudeed nothing more beautiful belonging to 
the whole town, that is both more useful and more 
pleasant. So that he who founded the town seems 
to have taken care of.nothing more than of their 
qeriem.” 
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Oxford Road, southward to Piccadilly, called 
“ the way to Reading,” and thence along the 
highways, named the Haymarket and 
Lane, to the vicinity of the Mews, not a house 
was standing ; and those avenues, as well as 
the upper of St. Martin’s Lane, were 
bounded by trees. Leicester Square and Soho, 
and, indeed, all the country to the north and 
west, were completely open fields. St. Mar. 
tin’s Lane had scarcely a house beyond the 
church, which nearly abutted on the Convent 
Garden, belonging to the Abbot and Monks 
of Westminster. The Strand was mainly a 
street of noble mansions—those on the south 
side having large gardens attached to them, 
extending down to the Thames. Isaac Wal- 
ton quotes from a German contemporary poet: 

So many gardens, dressed with curious care, 

That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 
The Spring Gardens were literally gardens, 
partly crowded with trees, reaching as far as 
the present Admiralty. In St. James’s Park 
were deer, and beyond the north wall stood a 
few houses about the middle of Pall Mall, 
which had then, actually, “sweet shady sides.” 
That the site of Charing Cross was origi- 
nally a village, the reader need not be re- 
minded ; though he may not be so reminiscent 
of Westminster being once an island, called 
Thorney, from its being overgrown with 
thorns and brambles; and, at the period. of 
which we have just spoken, the few houses 
in the lower part of Westminster were inns 
and poor cottages, with small gardens. But, 
these details crowd upon us unnecessarily; 
for, enough have been quoted to show that 
Old London contained a fair proportionof 
walks and gardens for the exercise and re- 
creation of its inhabitants, and was, in 
reality, rus in urbe. That some of the pri- 
vate gardens were of considerable extent, 
may be gathered from the description of Ely 
House, which, with its grounds, occupied 
twenty acres; and such attention was paid 
to horticulture by the resident bishops, that 
they were celebrated for the choice fruit their 
gardens produced.¢ In earlier times, vine- 
yards are known to have flourished in the 
village of Westminster; and the plot of 
ground which now forms East Smithfield and 
some adjoining streets was planted with vines. 

Of the health of the vegetation of Old 
London, we find but scanty mention ; though, 
from the gpen spaces, and the scarcity of 
coal smoke, we may assume -the verdure. to 
have been brighter, than that which clads 
the turf and trees of the metropolis in. our 
time; for, it should be remembered, that 
coals, at the above period, had been pro- 
scribed as a nuisance; and their use became 
. + Shakspeare alludes to this circumstance in the 
play of Richard I1L., when he makes Gloster thus 
address the prelate, John Morton: 

“My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there, 
1 do beseech you send for some of them.” 
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not’ universal in London until the reign of 
Charles I.. These circumstances would ma- 
terially aid the rural character of the metro- 
lis. 

P The Londoners appear to have been for- 
metly very tenacious even of any interference 
with their enjoyment of the suburbs; for, in 
the 16th century, we find the youth proceeding 
riotously, in consequence of the enclosure of 
the fields about Shoreditch, Hoxton, Isling- 
ton, &c. This jealousy, however, yielded to 
the rights of property; and the citizens, ex- 
cluded from the fields, were compelled to turn 
to ‘such pastimes as the narrower limits of 
their streets, courts, and squares, and the 
safety of the passengers, would allow; as 
the proscribed games of the days of Edward 
iI] _hand-ball, football, throwing of bars, 
cock-fighting, &c.: and hence the skittle- 
ground, bowling-greens, &c. of the artisans 
of our day. 

The Great Fire of London next swept away 
Old London ; and we know that in Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s noble plans for rebuilding the 
City, public walks were not forgotten ; but 
private interest interfered, and obstructed the 
execution of his magnificent design. Hence 
the few green plots that can be seen in a view 
of London, resemble so many oases in a vast 
desert of bricks, mortar, and smoke. 

St. James’s Park had, at this time, been 
reclaimed from a marsh by Henry VIII. ; but 
its extent was small, until Charles II. em- 
ployed Le Notre, gardener to Louis XIV., to 
lay out the grounds. What was till recently 
called Bird-cage Walk was formerly an 
aviary, and near it was a pond, where Charles 
II. might be seen playing with his dogs, and 
passing his idle moments in affability. 

The Mall was then laid out, and the rows 
of lime-trees planted. This vista, which was 
at first a smooth hollow walk, half a mile’ in 
length, had an iron hoop at the further end, 
for playing a game with a ball called a Mall: 
hence its name. Le Notre also, by command 
of Charles II., formed a canal, 100 ft. broad, 
and 2,800 long, with a decoy and other ponds 
for water-fowl. Succeeding kings allowed the 
people the privilege of walking in the Mall; 
and the pas from Spring Gardens was 
opened in 1699, by permission of King 
William. 

In Charles’s time, the Mall was indeed 
an elysium of fashion: “everything around 
breathed of beauty and gaiety, the air was 
courtly, silks rustled, and feathers fluttered 
in the Mall; fair forms fluttered and bright 
eyes glanced around ; and, at every turn, you 
encountered lords and beauties.” The wits 
of Queen Anne’s time were also wont to re- 
sort thither; and many are the glances which 
we catch of the olden walk in the polished 
pleasantries of the men about town at that 
period, and in the two succeeding reigns. 
Here, tvo, in the summer, till the early part 
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of the present century, myriads of lovely 
women and gallant men used to promenade 
for one or two hours after dinner ; but the 
evening dinner has robbed the walk of these 
charms, and the Mall, with its artificial array 
of gas-lit lamps, is principally a thoroughfare 
for busy passengers, whose anxious pace has 
anything but the listless ease and elegance 
of a fashionable idler. 

To our taste, the rookery of the grounds of 
Carlton Palace, which flanked the right of 
the Mail, aided the rural effect of the Park; 
notwithstanding their unsightly boundary 
wall, the road beneath the umbrageous gloom 
of the fine, old trees, had an uncommon, yet 
pleasing character in a metropolis. he 
Carlton Palace gardens were originally laid 
out by Kent, for Lord Carlton, and after- 
wards by Brown and Holland, for the laté 
King: their greatest beauty was their seclu- 
sion. Not a vestige of garden or palace re- 
mains here; but a superb range of palatial 
mansions has sprung up in their place. 
We prefer the old silvan grounds to Greco- 
Italianized architecture; though the magai- 
ficent opening from Pall Mall to the Park is 
a boon to the people which we are proud to 
record as the fitst act of the reigning sove- 
reign. 

he trees of St. James’s Park have heen 
thinned by various means. A new road on 
the south side has spoiled the uniformity of 
the Bird-cage Walk ;* and not a year passes, 
without some of the older denizens of the 
Park falling to the fury of the winds: a 
few months since, we thus lost two fine 
old trees, said to have been planted by the 
hand of Charles II. Insects prey upon them 
all+ M. Samouelle, in his Useful Com- 
pendium of Entomulogy, figures a species of 
moth which “is found in July, in St. James’s 
Park, against trees ;” and we believe some of 
the trees in Kensington Gardens have been 
similarly assailed. 

In this park, however, the enjoyment of 
the people has been more studied than in 
any other, by re-laying out the enclosed or 
grass portion, and studding and _ intersect- 
ing it with plantations and walks, and a 
picturesque lake, with evergreen islands.— 
Few public benefits have been more sensibl 
appreciated than these improvements, whic 
have formed a delightful promenade, with the 
great convenience of proximity to the town. 

Puno. 


(To be continued.) 722 


* Here were elms, planted by the late Mr. Rench, 
of Fulham, from trees reared in his own nursery. He 
married two wives, had 35 children, and died in 1783, 
in the same room in which he was born, at the age of 
101 years. 

+ A correspondent, “ Anticipator,” calls our atten- 
tion to the trees nearest the York Column, and the 
entrance to the enclosed part of the Park, opposite 
the Horse Guards; many of which, in appeaance, _ 
resemble the Tabernemontana Utilis, or Eve's Apple- 
tree, figured at page 153 of the present volume. 
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BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE. 
Memoir of John Teach, Esq., vulgarly called 
Blackbeard, by Aaron Ba Thy PRS. 
“* He was the mildest manner'd man 

That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a gentle:nan, 

You never could discern his real thought. 

Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 

He was s0 great a loss to good society.” 

Joun Tegacu, or Blackbeard, was a very 
eminent man—a very handsome man. He 
was a Welshman, and introduced the leek 
into Nassau about the year 1718, and was a 
very remarkable personage, although, from 
some singular imperfection in his moral 
constitution, he never could distinguish 
clearly between meum and tuum. 

He found his patrimony was not sufficient 
to support him; and as he disliked agricul- 
tural pursuits as much as mercantile, he got 
together forty or fifty fine young men one 
day, and borrowed a vessel from some mer- 
chants that was lying at the Nore, and set 
sail for the Bahamas. On his way he fell in 
with several West Indiamen, and, sending a 
boat on board of each, he asked them for the 
loan of provisions and wine, and all their 
gold, and silver, and clothes, which request 
was in every instance but one civilly acceded 
to, woewngen drinking their good healths, 
he returned to his ship. In the instance 
where he had been uncivilly treated, to show 
his forbearance, he saluted them with twenty- 
one guns on returning to his ship; but by 
some accident the shot had not been with- 
drawn, so that unfortunately the contuma- 
cious ill-bred craft sank, and as Blackbeard’s 
own vessel was very crowded, he was ynable 
to save any of the crew. He was a great 
admirer of fine air, and accordingly esta- 
blished himself on the island of New Provi- 
dence, and invited a number of elegant young 
men, who were fond of pleasure cruises, to 
visit him, so that presently he found it 
necessary to launch forth in order to borrow 
more provisions. 

At this period he was a great dandy; and 
amongst other vagaries, he allowed his beard 
to grow a foot long at the shortest, and then 

ted it into three strands, indicating that 

e was a bashaw of no common dimensions. 
He wore ted breeches, but no stockings, and 
sandals of bullock’s hide. He was a perfect 
Egyptian in his curiousness in fine linen, 
and his shirt was always white as the driven 
snow, when it was clean, which was the first 
Sunday of every month. In waistcoats he 
was especially select; but the cut of them 
very much depended on the fashion in favour 
with the last gentleman he had borrowed any 
thing from. He never wore any thing but a 
full dress purple velvet coat, under which 
bristled three brace of pistols, and two naked 
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stilettoes, only eighteen inches long, and he 
had generally a lighted match jizzing in the 
bow of his cocked scraper, whereat he lighted 
his pipe, or fired off a cannon, as pleased 
him. 


One of his favourite amusements when he 
got half slewed, was to adjourn to the hold 
with his compotators, and kindling some 
brimstone matches, to dance and roar, as if 
he had been the devil himself, until his allies 
were nearly suffocated. At another time he 
would blow out the candles in the cabin, and 
blaze away with his loaded pistols at random, 
right and left, whereby he severely wounded 
the feelings of some of his intimates by the 
poignancy of his wit, all of which he consi- 
dered a most excellent joke. But he was 
kind to his fourteen wives so long as he was 
sober, as it is known that he never murdered 
above three of them. His borrowing, how- 
ever, gave offence to our government, no one 
can tell how; and at le: two of our 

igates, the Lime and Pearl, then cruising 
off the American coast, after driving him 
from his stronghold, hunted him down in an 
inlet in North Carolina, where, in an eight- 
schooner, with thirty desperate fellows, 
made a defence worthy of his honourable 
life, and fought so furiously that he killed 
and wo! more men of the attacki 
than his own crew consisted of; an 
following up his success, he, like a hero as 
he was, boarded, sword in hand, the head- 
most of the two armed sloops, which had 
been detached by the frigates, with ninety 
men on board, to capture him: and being 
followed by twelve men and his trusty lieute- 
nant, he would have carried her ~ - out, 
mai the disparity of force, not 
fainted from Ione of blood, and, falling on 
his back, died where he fell, like a hero— 

“ His face to the sky, and his feet to the foe.” 
leaving eleven forlorn widows, being the 
fourteen wives, minus the three that he had 
throttled.— Tom Cringle’s Log— Blackwood. 


A FOREST IN POLAND. 

(Abridged from Mrs. Gore’s Polish Tales.) 
Ere yet our course was with forest trees, 
It lacked not old remains ofhawthorn bowers, 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours ; 
And, earlier still, was heard the hum of bees ; 
Behold them ply their harmless robberies, 
And catch the nce which the sundry flowers, 
Fed by the stream, which soft perpetual showers 
Plenteously yield unto the vagrant breeze. 
There blooms the strawberry of the wilderness,— 
The trembling eyebright shows her sapphire blue, 
The thyme her purple, like the blush of even. 

Worpswortt. 


Bezavurtirut and diversified is the specimen 
of forest scenery exhibited in the portion of 
the Wodarodko estate, intervening between 
the farms of Wraniczko and Lublowicz ;— 
situated at the distance of about ten versts 
Comprehending every 


from each other. 
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variety of woodland, a portion of the forest 
has been cleared about fifteen years of a 
fall of beech and oak; and now presents 
a luxuriant growth of underwood,—inter- 
spersed with maple, alder, holly, and en- 
tangled with vast thickets of the weed-like 


juniper.—A coating of short mossy turf co- 


vers the avenue, (cleared, but left in all its 
original wildness,)—that serves as a high 
toad of communication; branching off from 
which are narrower and still wilder paths, 
familiarly known to the dwellers in the dis- 
trict as leading to several hamlets situated in 
different parts of the wood. These, again, 
are intersected at intervals by almost im- 
petvious tracks; connected with the solitary 
dwellings of a forester or two. Almost on 
the verge of the wood stands a considerable 
farm-house, rented by a man of some opu- 
lence and education as a depdt for the oak- 
bark with which he supplies the tanneries of 
Dantzig and Warsaw ;—but this passed, 
nothing is to be found in the wide expanse 
of wildness and verdure, but the rough log- 
cabins of the villagers. 

Of all seasons and spots, there is perhaps 
none in which we encounter nature so closely 
as in the depths of a forest.—There are many 
scenes as wild, as beautiful; scenes of moun- 
tain, lake and sky,—surveyed from some 
noble eminence,—where perhaps the cry of a 
bird in the solitary air—or the rustling of 
the leveret in the fern at our feet, is the only 
evidence of- breathing life that startles us 
back to existence——But wherever there is 
vastness, there also is the divinity !—God 
sits in the glorious sky ;—the majestic hand 
of the Almighty seems out-stretched over 
those mountains, valleys, and rivers, created 
as if to form the cradle of nations, past, 
present, or to come. 

But the Forest is rather the haunt of that 
secondary spirit,—that handmaiden of Hea- 
ven—which the imagination has called into 
life to satisfy the yearnings of our love of 
rural beauty; our sympathy with the moss 
upon the stone,—the flower upon the bank,— 
the nest upon the bough ;—our exultation in 
the grandeur of the gnarled branches that 
stretch forth their gigantic arms to heaven, in 
adoration of their Creator and our own. 
There,—in those green, grassy, shadowy 
depths,—is the lonely habitation of Nature ! 
—The breath we breathe is all her own. 
Scattering at our feet, as if in welcome to 
her domain, the propitiating tribute of a 
thousand exquisite flowers, she spreads before 
our admiring eyes, thickets exhibiting every 
variety of foliage in pure and characteristic 
individuality—spangled with the blossoms 
of the briar-rose, or tufted over with the en- 
tanglement of the wild clematis. She hails 


us with a chorus of song-birds,—even when 
loudest and most incongruous, never disso- 
nant; and startles us with bursts and watt- 
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ings of fragrance, “ able to cure all sadness 
but despair !’’—Nothing evil, nothing un- 
holy, seems to infest the sanctuary of her 
dwelling ; and the timid roe-buck, escaping 
through the brake, flies from the aspect of 
man to the security of her lonely fastnesses 
as to the protecting bosom of the common 
mother. 

A precious anodyne is inherent in the 
breath of nature !—The turfen paths are so 
silent,—the massive shades of the distant 
woods so imposing,—the nearer verdure of 
the over-arching boughs so beautiful,—the 
whole scene so deeply, powerfully and sa- 
credly tranquil,—that by degrees the beating 
pulses are subdued, the fevered blood re- 
freshed, and perplexed thoughts disentangled 
or soothed to rest. It is the very loneliest 
portion of the Puszeza; one rarely, if ever, 
visited by the diligent farmer ;—one whose 
tude and silvan barriers seems formed to 
exclude the world and its clamours ;—one 
where kings and cities become chimerical, 
and the soft and sinless egotism of medi- 
tation expands into the aim and end of life. 

The wood gradually assumes a new cha- 
racter, on emerging from the copse of under- 
wood into the region where the forest trees 
are still standing; where lofty pines are 
intermingled with noble beeches ; and where 
even the oak, (accounted the national tree of 
Germany rather than of Poland,) abounds 
in majestic grandeur. Instead of the shrubby 
thickets which have hitherto bounded the 
view, the space beneath the lofty branches 
is carefully cleared of underwood ; forming 
under the shade of the tall pine trees a 
smooth, mossy, fibrous carpet; and covered 
below the feathering boughs of the beeches 
with gigantic fern,—waving its serrated leaves 
as if restless to reach and emulate the trees 
above. Further still, the ground grows broken 
and wild. masses of rock are inter- 
spersed with the hoary trunks. The channel 
of a small brook forms a rough ravine which 
there is some difficulty in surmounting: 
and beyond, the d rises in rude accli- 
vities ;—still overshadowed with a continuous 
shade of colossal pine trees,—and here and 
there totally obstructed by the irregular 
growth of an ancient oak-tree, or a beech 
whose pendent branches droop tent-like on 
the earth. The daylight comes down sub- 
dued by massive verdure; or is descried at 
intervals through the trees, like the darting 
of arrows of light, between the plummy tufts 
of rich n fern. 

The track is already glazed with splin- 
ters of charcoal, strewed by the carriers, whose 
business it is to convey it in hods or pan- 
niers strapped to their shoulders, from the 
Jama to a given spot on the base of the hill, 
in the opposite or Lubloyst direction ; whence 
a tude forest-road leads directly to the town. 

Meanwhile the edges of the track indi- 
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cated by strewings of charred wood, are 
closely bordered by tall foxglove and fern of 
the brightest green; and although a heavy 
black vapour overhangs the spot, the trees 
seem to put forth their delicate verdure 
around, as if in defiance of the puny attempts 
of mankind to introduce defiling labours and 
speculations into a scene so wildly and pic- 
turesquely beautiful; while.the begrimed 
log-hut rises, sheltered in a rock towards 
the summit of the hill and overlooking a 
boundless extent of forest, a miserable spe- 
cimen of human habitation, disfiguring a 
lovely section of the kingdom of nature ! 





Pew Books. 


THE PURITAN’S GRAVE. 


Se.pvom does it fall to our lot to render un- 
mixed homage to genius ;—some little alloy 
occurs, or in our hypercriticism and illnature, 
we force in, as daubs of shade to relieve our 
brilliancy of colouring, when we grow warm 
with our author, or enamoured with his tale, 
“the soft impeachment,” to remind him of 
our high taste, but which results not unfre- 
quently from fastidiousness. Seldom does it 
fall to our lot, indeed, to meet a tale, told 
with the feeling, delicacy, power, and beauty, 
such as is “ Tue Puriran’s Grave ;”—sel- 
dom has poetry and beautiful philosophy 
“kissed each other,” and met together in 
such sisterly union, as occurs in the history 
of the pious Ferdinand Faithful—the non- 
conforming vicar of Emmerton. It is a tale 
“ that lies tuo deep for tears ;” and the spirit 
is medicated by the moral discipline of this 
narrative—that it comes forth nerved, to walk 
the path of life, in a faith that is felt, and a 
hope that is realized. 

We purpose giving a connected analysis of 
this exquisite tale; in the meantime we ap- 
pend a few extracts, pregnant with poetry 
and religious philosophy. The following 
passage illustrates the character of Adelaide 

errivale,—not the heroine of the story, but 
a splendid abstraction, whose religious obe- 
dience “wore the stern dignity which ma- 
jestically rises from earth to heaven,” and 
who is strikingly contrasted with Anne Faith- 
ful, the patient martyr of the tale, whose 
“gentle spirit did sometimes give token of 
fear and doubt; but presently would these 
agitations subside by the influence of a sweet 
hope and filial confidence; and she walked 
through life as one who, in a rugged way and 
intricate path, leans on the arm of a wise and 
affectionate friend.” 

“From the earliest maturity of thought, 
her spirit aspired to the abstracted and the 
mystical, her delight is, and ever has been, 
in the splendour of an awful worship, or the 
profundity of mysterious thought; she is 


one, if I may so express, myself, whose mind 
is too expansive for earth’s littleness, and too 
serious for the world’s gaieties and cheerful. 
ness; her soul converts sunshine into so- 
lemnity, and even the lively song of the birds 
is heard by her with more of gravity than 
glee. She regards with equal emotion the 
flower-besprinkled meadow, and the gloom of 
a starless night; visible beauty touches her 
not, and material solemnity awes her not. I 
have sat with her in the lofty towers of Em. 
merton Hall, from whence a beautiful extent 
of country may be seen—one of the finest 
natural pictures on which the eye of taste 
can roam and revel— and even there her 
thoughts and conversation have been solely of 
the invisible and the eternal. Once, do I well 
remember, indeed it'was a scene not easily 
to be forgotten, our discourse was on that 
most inscrutible of all topics, the origin of 
evil. The sun was shining, cloudlessly in- 
deed, but with a subdued and sickly splen- 
dour ; every leaf on every tree was as still as 
in a painting ; the birds were silent, and the 
smooth river crept as heavily along as a 
stream of molten lead. A dark cloud lifted 
up its leviathan length on the horizon, the 
distant thunder was heard, softly sublime us 
the breath of a sleeping livn ; it drew rapidly 
nearer,—streams of vivid lightning dazzling 
the daylight shot across the heavens or ran 
along the ground, and the loud thunder from 
above was answered by the rolling echoes 
from beneath. It was a scene too terrible 
for sublimity ;—then came a blast of wind 
howling through the forests and shrieking 
among the battlements; while the hail in 
crackling cataracts came crushing the green 
herbs, and tearing the leaves and slender 
branches from the trees ;—the old hall shook 
in the tempest, as though its foundations had 
been moved by an earthquake. All this while 
did Adelaide sit in calm composure, still pur- 
suing the mighty theme of the conversation, 
as though the spirit had power to shut up 
the outward senses. Verily this struck me 
as the sublimily of self-possession ; there was 
grandeur in the storm that was raging in the 
heavens, but there was something more 
awfully beautiful in the quiet majesty of that 
highly-gifted woman.” 


And again—“ There are some modifica-_ 


tions of the human countenance which de- 
scribe the character of the mind and her 
heart so distincly, that he who runs may 
read. Thus definitely and strongly had the 
Creator written in the countenance of Ade- 
laide Merrivale, the lines of strength of mind 
and gentleness of heart. Her looks were 


harbingers of glad tidings, or soothers of 
sorrow ; and in her voice there was a pleasant 
music, for its tones were deep and graceful, 
and occasionally it was blended with trem- 
blings as though it were on the brink of tears.” 
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(La Solfa-tara, near Naples.) 


Che Paturalist. 


Soura-Tara, (or Sulphur Land,) is a plain, 
(about 1,200 feet long, and 1,000 feet broad,) 
which is so called on account of the great 
quantity of sulphur, which issues from it, 
and burns in several places. It is part of 
the Philegrean Fields, between Naples and 
the ancient Baie. It is, indeed, the half 
extinguished crater of an ancient volcano; 
and, from Strabo, and others, the spot 
appears to have been much in the same 
state as represented in the above Engraving, 
before the Christian era; unceasingly send- 
ing forth aqueous vapour, with sulphureous 
and muriatic gases, similar to those emitted 
from Vesuvius. The Solfa-tara is also called 
Lago di Zoifo, or the Lake of Sulphur:. as 
it receives a stream of warm water which 
continually flows from another lake a few 
yards above it. 

From the base of the cone of the Solfa- 
tara issues a rivulet of water, which is said to 
boil an egg in eight minutes, and is strongly 
impregnated with alum and vitriol:. the 
latter of which preponderates to such a degree 
as to produce ink when mixed with galls. 
Every Tittle aperture in the earth round this 


‘hill exhibits sulphur crystallized, sal ammo- 


niac, vitriol, &c. Altogether, it may be 
termed a laboratory of Nature; and man 
has availed himself of every stage of her pro- 
cesses, in manufactories of alum, vitriol, and 
sal ammoniac in the neighbourhood; to 
inspect which hundreds of intelligent tourists 
halt in their excursions from Naples to 
Cume. 

In Sir Humphry Davy’s Consolations in 
Travel, (Dialogue I1I. the Unknown,) we 
find the phenomena of these lakes exquisitely 
described. In the lower lake the ancient 
Romans erected their baths ; the water has 
a blue milkiness, and is actually a saturated 
solution of carbonic acid, which escapes from 


it in such quantities in some parts of its 
surface, that it has the appearance of being 
actually in ebullition. Indeed, Sir Humphry 
experimented with the water from the most 
tranquil part of the lake, and found that it 
contained in solution more than its own 
volume of carbonic acid gas, with a very 
small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
the presence of which Sir Humphry ascribes 
its ancient use in curing cutaneous disorders : 
he found its temperature above 80° of Fah- 
renheit, and pretty constant; it is therefore 
supplied with heat from a subterraneous 
source, being nearly 20° above the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere. 





Che Public. Journals. 


THE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 
Tue sixth morning after the abduction of 
his daughter, Husborn met again, at the 
breakfast table, his friend and companion. 
A strange alteration was seen in his appear- 
ance. ‘The hearty rotundity of his counte- 
nance was broken up; his fleshy cheeks, 
which so lately bore the shape and hue of 
vigour, hung in sallow folds on his sunken 
jaws ; his eyes, which, but a few days before, 
were round and bright, were now reduced to 
narrow lines, which, obscured with rheum 
and tears, scarce could take in the glaring 
light of day : and his manly hands prema- 
turely shook with the weakness of confirmed 
sy and extreme age. 

The seventh and the eighth day since the 
departure of Margaret succeeded each other, 
and it became evident, in this brief space of: 
time, that the amiable and plethoric Husborn 
would not suddenly die of grief for the loss 
of his daughter. He seemed to bear the’ 
pressure of his woes, as does the tortoise a 
huge stone placed upon his enduring back ;’ 
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the weight which was upon him made him 
breathe hard, and remain on the spot on 
which he was fixed, yet he did breathe, and 
live. Deprived of the companionship and 
ministration of his daughter, Vivano became 
more necessary to him than ever. He now 
seldom spoke; but, when he did, he called 
him his son, and entreated him not to leave 
him alone in a world which contained for 
him few of kin, friendship, or acquaintance. 
s When I die,” said the old man, “the 
house and lands are yours; abide here, and 
wait the coming of my child.” Another of 
those oblivious fits, so common to men of his 
physical nature, succeeded, and Vivano car- 
ried him to his couch. 

Husborn’s remark that on this earth he 
should sleep little, proved no chance prophecy, 
but the emanation of some inward and spi- 
ritual knowledge. On the night of the ninth 
day of his distress, after sitting some hours 
listlessly in. company with Vivano, he said, 
‘“ My son, I have thrice watched the coming 
and going of the moon, and the nights appear 
to me to be treble their usual length. I 
cannot sleep.” 

“ Sir,” said the Italian gentleman, some- 
what carelessly, “that should be cured; 
madness or death must assuredly succeed 
after a certain number of watching hours. 
Here now,” said he, producing a small phial, 
“ T have the means of commanding tranquil 
sleep and happy dreams: it is a medicine 
discovered by a monk of Rome. Take it; 
seek to slumber without its aid; but should 
the hour of midnight again strike on your 
ear, swallow the whole contents, and quickly 
you will fall asleep, in the pleasing conscious- 
ness of the coming of a peaceful and happy 
morn.” 

The passive patient took the nostrum from 
the hand of his friend, and shortly afterwards 
the household retired to rest. 

The Italian gentleman rose early the next 
morning, and with noiseless tread, approach- 
ed the sick man’s door. He listened with 
much attention for some minutes, and re- 
turned. An hour afterwards he glided again 
to the chamber; all was yet still. He then 
dressed himself; and desiring the servant 
not to awaken his master, who happily was 
in a deep sleep, departed for a walk, which, 
as he said, would occupy several hours. 

Vivano had scarcely passed beyond call 
from the house, when the bell of Husborn’s 
chamber was rung somewhat violently. The 
servant instantly entered, and beheld his 
master sitting upright in the bed. “ Tell 
Signior Vivano,” said he, wildly, “ I would 

with him.” 

“ He has left some time,” said the man, 
“on his morning’s walk, and I know not 
which road he has taken.” : 

“ Was this done kindly?” rapidly replied 
the master. . “ Well, go, and quickly, to 


Dr. Mytton, and say I need to see him 
instantly.” 

The message was a joyful one to a faithful 
servant who loved his master, and he hasten. 
ed to deliver it. Hitherto all men of known 
skill and advice had been kept from his 
presence by the interposition of Vivano, who 
denounced the healing art as one of absolute 
— 

fter a very short lapse of time, the gold- 
headed cane of the physician preceded him 
in his progress to the sick chamber. The 
servant had, in fact, met him within a few 
paces of Husborn’s house, to which he was, 
as he told him, purposely proceeding. In a 
few minutes he was standing by the side of 
his patient, had his hand on his pulse, and 
was anxiously tracing the fearful contortions 
which now shook his frame. He saw, in a 
moment, temporary delirium had seized on 
his friend, and that the present was no 
moment to enter on business, which required 
the highest exertions of sanity and self. 
possession. 

“ By what fires are those demons burnt, 
who steal away a man’s heart. See, doctor,” 
said the bewildered man, tearing open his 
vest, “see, they have stolen mine; what a 
horrible void is here !” 

“Your daughter,” said the physician 
mildly. He had, with learned and humane 
skill, touched the chord which vibrated to 
intelligence ; “ your daughter,” he repeated 
in a soothing tone. The wild aspect of the 
sick man fled at once; he threw himself 
forward on the bosom of the doctor, and 
covered him with his tears. Taking instant 
advantage of this sudden return of sensibility, 
Dr. Mytton gently chid his patient for his 
irritability. ‘“ Do you know,” said he, “that 
I come to tell you some chance exists of 
recovering your lost daughter ?” 

Husborm raised his head from the busom 
of the physician, and sprung up with convul- 
sive strength. 

“ Nay, my friend,” he continued, “TI did 
not say she had been recovered; I did not 
say she was alive and in safety amongst her 
friends; but be patient, bear the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven, and cease not to pray that 
they may fall lightly on you.” 

The sovereignty of the — father’s intel- 
lect at this instant appeared perfectly restored. 
He placed himself in a quiet, retired posture; 
and, taking the hand of his attendant, said, 
in a plaintive but composed tone, “ I know 
you, Dr. Mytton: you have dealt kindly 
towards me; but it avails not. I know what 
I have lost. I need now no opiate for the 
mind, no administration of false hope, to 
give me, peace and resignation. As you 


have commanded me, I bow to the will of 
Heaven.” 

‘“* Master Husborn,” said the physician, 
still more depending on the improved manuer 
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of his patient, “ I have spoken to you the 
words of hope; and when did Dr. on” 
—rising as he spoke with some dignity— 
“when did Dr. Mytton give his patient hope 
of escape from sorrow or death, that he had 
to thank the churehyard-stone for concealing 
his falsehood or his ignorance ?” 

‘ Never, never!’ said the patient. “ But 
where,” continued he, in a voice which in- 
creased every moment in power and vivacity, 
“where is my Signior Andrea Vivano? He 
had used to watch my bedside, though he 
never spoke to me such words of good cheer 
as I have heard from you.” The physician 
changed countenance when he heard the 
name of the Italian; but Husborn did not 
notice the circumstance, and proceeded. 
“He will be angered when he returns to 
find that I have taken counsel of you; he 
hath heretofore administered to me. Here— 
ah, here! is a draught which I should have 
taken last midnight, had not the watching 
of three nights following each other pro- 
cured me sleep.” 

“ Let me see it,” said the physician, in a 
quick, tremulous tone, seizing at the same 
time a very small bottle of some black liquid, 
which lay on a table within reach of the bed. 
Without saying another word, the doctor 
genet the bottle, and tasted the contents. 

ith a convulsive effort he instantly ejected 
the liquid; and, in a sort of constrained 
composure of manner, put the phial into his 

ket. ‘“ Farewell, my friend,” said he to 
usborn ; “ remember that I, Dr. Mytton, 
have given you hopes of soon-coming health 
and e. I shall visit you again ere the 
day be out, and in the mean time repose in 
quiet. Follow only the directions of your faith- 
ful servant, whom I will instruct in his duty.” 

The physician took a hasty departure ; 
and, at the door, summoned Felix, the honest 
servant of the house. “ When does the 
Signior return 2” quoth he. “ Perhaps, sir, 
in two hours.” “Tis well,” he replied; “ be 
without your master’s door while he is absent; 
when he returns, on your life remain within 
his chamber, and see that the patient receive 
naught from any hands but mine. Anon I 

return.” “ Safe,” said Felix. The 
doctor and the fellow seemed to understand 
each other; and, as the one departed, the 
other proceeded directly to his master’s bed- 
toom door,, and quietly laid himself across it. 

It was near mid-day when the Italian 
gentleman returned. pon entering the 
house, he looked quickly round, and in a 
somewhat hurried tone inquired the health 
of his host. ‘“ Somewhat better,” briefly 
replied Felix ; “ he sleeps still, and must not 
be disturbed.” Vivano appeared to recoil 
for a moment upon himself; but, suddenly 
recovering, he waved his hand in token of 
his approbation of the intelligence, and 
walked into his apartment. 
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The Italian had scarcely seated himself, 
and produced from his pocket a parcel of 
papers, which he was about to peruse, when 
a peculiar rap at the door called Felix from 
his post to receive the physician. “ Stout 
Felix,” said the doctor, “I will now take 

of your master: stand you at the 
portal; let none now within go home ; but, 
at your discretion, admit all who seek to 
enter.” The doctor walked slowly towards 
the room occupied by the foreigner: and as 
he put his hand on the lock, turning back 
his head, he saw the mayor of Hastings, his 
jurats, and attendants, in an imposing, but 
quiet array, enter the house. He drew back, 
and gave them precedence; and in a moment 
the retired parlour of Master Husborn was 
filled with important personages, and became 
the scene of grave business. An athletic 
man, stepping directly up to the Signior, 
inquired if his name was not Andrea Vivano. 
“So they call me,” said the Italian with 
hesitation. ‘“ Then here I arrest thee,” said 
the man, putting his heavy hand between 
his neck and his shoulder; “ here I arrest 
thee, Andrea Vivano, for sundry capital 
felonies.” 

A hum of expectation filled the apartment, 
notwithstanding it was occupied nearly alto- 
gether by those who knew the mystery of the 
whole business. The Italian, making no 
present reply to the momentous summons 
with which he had been visited, the mayor 
stepped forward into the middle of the apart- 
ment, and spoke as follows :—“ Signior, on 
the oaths of two good and veritable men I 
have issued my warrant, charging you with 
having compassed and designed the deaths 
of more than one of his Majesty’s subjects. 
We are instructed that one of your victims 
now lies in this house in mortal extremity ; 
and therefore are we here in person to ibe 
from him his last evidence, so that your 
crimes, if they be proved against you, escape 
not punishment in this world by the untimely 
death of true witnesses.” 

“ May it please your worship,” said Dr. 
Mytton, stepping forward with alacrity, “the 
worthy Master Husborn is not in eatremis. 
The whole course of examination, which will 
doubtless end in the committal or deliverance 
of that man, may, with much physical bene- 
fit, take place in his presence; nay, I almost 
predicate that the excitement of his latent 
feelings, which certainly will be exhibited on 
the occasion, may determine him at once 
towards health and reason.” 

“ As you advise, worthy doctor,” said the 
mayor; “ such a course will at least save the 
time and trouble of further examinations.” 

Presently the whole party were in the 
cious pain, a connie by Master Husbern. 
He sat, after the physician had whispered 
something earnestly in his ear, with much 
placidity and self-possession in, an easy chair 
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placed in the centre oftheroom. The mayor 
and his attendants were soon suitably accom- 
modated; and the prisoner having ‘been 
placed between the athletic man who had 
arrested him and the stout Felix, the worthy 
Dr. Mytton who seemed to take upon him- 
self the office of public prosecutor, stepped 
forth. “Call,” said he, with the voice of 
one expecting to be obeyed, “ Mistress Col- 
ville.’ An attendant went to the door, and 
ushered in a matronly woman, of suspicious 
gentility of appearance. “ Look round,” 
said the physician, “ and see if you behold 
any of whom it becomes you on your oath to 
testify the truth.” 

The woman turned round, and encountered 
the figure of the Italian gentleman, as he 
stood, with folded arms, calmly looking 
towards the ceiling of the room. “ That is 
the man!” she at once exclaimed; “ I know 
him by his whitely eyes.” 

“ Briefly, but truly, declare what you know 
of him,” said the mayor. 

“ First relieve me of that weight of gold !” 
exclaimed the woman, throwing down a 
heavy purse of guineas; “I cannot breathe 
freely while it lies on my bosom.” 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, 
and trembled ; then, clasping her hands, and 
appearing to look upward with joy and gra- 
titude, in a firm tone she spoke as follows:— 

“Qn the night of the 7th of the current 
month, that gentleman, whose name I know 
not, but who, as I take it, is a foreigner, 
entered my obscure lodgings in the outskirts 
of the neighbouring town of Winchelsea. 
I need not detail the discourse which pri- 
vately engaged us. I promised to receive at 
his hands, at a certain coming time, a lady 
whose situation required a matron’s care, 
and, for her honour’s sake, a matron’s vigi- 
lance. At the time appointed they came. 
I thought, while I looked on the young 
stranger, that she might have withheld her 
visit for some time, at least; but that was 
not my business. He had great ado to part 
from her; she wept much; and I heard her 
detain him, almost by mere force, until he 
had made many vows, the purport of which 
I could scarcely collect. At length he came 
down stairs. ‘ Here,’ said he, giving me 
that purse, which then contained five more 
pieces, ‘ here is for thy charges; and,’ said 
he, whispering, ‘ they will serve thee well 
until I return from that foreign clime to 
which I have privily told thee I am destined ; 
but,’ added he, ‘ it—and thou knowest the 
chances of the time—neither mother nor 
child should remain to be thy burthen, the 
residue of the purse is thine. I was about 
to ask some explanation, but he hastily bade 
me be silent and discreef, and vanished. 
The next day I looked on my lodger; her 
eyes were red with weeping. I could have 
taken my sa¢ramental oath she had been my 


own poor daughter, who died broken-heatted 
about fifteen years ago, when she was about 
her age. From that moment I resolved she 
should receive from my hands all the care and 
service of a mother. A night or two after. 
wards, screams of anguish issued from the 
lady’s room: I rushed from my door, and 
summoned a worthy man, one Master Gour. 
nay, who lived near me. He was by her 
bedside in a few minutes; and in an hour 
afterwards he made me understand, fright- 
enéd as I was, that my lodger had given 
birth to a dead child ; and that, being now 
in a state of high delirium, my sole business 
was to take care lest in a moment of return. 
ing strength she committed violence on her. 
self.” 


Husborn, who had been sighing audibl 
during this recital, at length demanded, with 
emotion, “ Does she live—does she live ?” 

The physician waved his hand, and in a 
moment his daughter Margaret was on her 
knees before him. The good man uttered a 
sort of hysteric laugh; his face and neck 
then suddenly assumed a purple colour, his 
eyes closed, and he fell back on his chair. 
The physician and Master Gournay hastened 
tohim. “ This I feared,” said the latter. 

“ If you bleed him,” observed the Italian, 
for the first time breaking his peace, “ he 
dies upon the spot.” 

The medical men exchanged a brief look 
of incredulity; andy before ten could be 
counted, they had struck a lancet into his 
arm, and his blood spouted directly on the 
prisoner. Not many minutes elapsed before 
the benevolent doctors succeeded in restoring, 
not only animal life, but perfect sensibility to 
the patient. He spoke not; but he raised 
his daughter, and placed her by his side. 

“ May it please your worship now,” said 
Dr. Mytton, “ my patient’s strength having, 
contrary to my anticipation, shown itself 
unequal to the present hearing of the full 
development of the scenes of guilt whereof 
the gracious course of events has given me 
the knowledge, permit me to depose to certain 
particulars, which, doubtless, will determine 
your worship at once to hold this man with a 
strong hand until he abide his trial. Sitting 
last night alone in my study, this gentleman, 
Mr. Gournay, a worthy practitioner of Win- 
chelsea, called on me. He told me that he 
had been suddenly called to attend an un- 
known female, whom he had delivered from 
the pains of childbirth, and the imminent 
danger of madness or death, who had, by the 
advice of her lover, swallowed an almost cer- 
tain poison. All, he said, that he could elicit 


from the poor patient was, that her lover had: 


promised to be her husband; that he had 
convinced her her confinement must be secret, 
while he solemnly guaranteed to give full 
satisfaction to her friends; and, finally, that 
the last promise he extorted from her was, 




















that, at the moment she felt the pains of a 
mother come upon her, she should, swallow. 
the contents of a small phial. (a portion of 
which Mr. Gournay presented me with), 
which, he assured her, would carry her 
through her hour of trial without pain or 
consciousness. I immediately set out to 
visit the young female, and at once knew 
her to be the daughter of the honest Master 
Husborn. I said not a word of this recogni- 
tion, but went home. In the morning, early, 
I took my way to this house, pondering in 
my mind what would occur in my interview 
with its master, whose loss, and consequent 
illness, I had been made acquainted with. 
While I was thus filled with doubtful anti- 
cipations, walking slowly, I was sur:moned 
to hasten my pace, to give aid in a case of 
imminent danger. I found this sufferer,” 
pointing to Husborn, “ bereft of reason. By 
moral and physical means, I in part restored 
him to the dignity of his nature. He con- 
fided to me his secret sorrows; and amongst 
other matters which seemed to him of least 
importance, he showed me this small phial, 
the contents of which he had been requested, 
his dear acquaintance, friend, and son-in- 
law that should have been, Signior Andrea 
Vivano, now standing there, to quaff off, at 
midnight, as the means of procuring the 
blessing of sleep.” A pause ensued, and all 
eyes were. turned towards the Italian gentle- 
man. The — continued — “ The 
phial found in the hand of the young lady 
by my colleague, and that delivered to me by 
ter Husborn, are alike; and the contents 
of both the syrup of the poppy of Natolia, a 
thrice onl poison. A tithe part of the 
contents now remaining, swallowed by any 
present would produce instant and unresisted 
death, unless, as it does happen with the 
human economy once in about fifty experi- 
ments, a retching sickness should supervene, 
and the drug should be rejected.” 
_ A general respiration of breath, which 
seemed indicative alike of satisfaction and 
horror, pervaded the whole chamber, Silence 
ensued ; and the mayor, taking up a pen, 
was about to sign a paper, when he was 
interrupted by a hollow laugh, which pro- 
ceeded from the Italian. ‘ Well!” he ex- 
claimed with affected ease, “ to what pur- 
poseisthismummery ? Yousay I administered 
my good medicine to this simple man and 
his daughter, to destroy, and not to save 
their lives. Be it so: the bad opinion of 
any here will not affect the peace of an 
Italian. Behold, they are alive! I have 
committed no murder ; set me free !” 

“ Signior,” said the magistrate with extra- 
ordinary gravity, “ you contemplated muider, 
and worked warily for its consummation. 
I know not the laws of your country; but 
here, in England, where we know no assas- 
fins, if a man take counsel to circumvent the 
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life of his fellow-creature, and is prevented 
in his design by the kind interposition of 
Providence, nevertheless he is amenable to 
the same mortal penalty as if his machina- 
tions had been successful.” 

The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, 
but made no reply. The magistrate pro- 
ceeded to complete his signature ; ‘and pre- 
sently the apartment was cleared of all neigh- 
bours and strangers. 

The event of the following day has been 
recorded by the intelligent William Wood- 
head. It only remains to mention, that, 
amongst Vivano’s papers left in the house 
of Master Husborn, a fair copy of the will 
made in his favour was found, and a cita- 
tion from the elders of the University of 
Padua, calling on one Signor Vicentino, a 
physician, to appear at a private examination, 
in the case of certain libels issued against, 
charging him with attempting the lives of 
two women living in that city. The latter 
document bore the date June 5, 1775.—New 
Monthly Magazine. 





A QUADROON GIRL. 

Sue was a most lovely clear-skinned qua- 
droon girl. She could not have heen twenty ; 
tall and beautifully shaped. Her long coal- 
black tresses were dressed high on her head, 
which was bound round with the everlasting 
Madras handkerchief, in which pale blue was 
the prevailing colour; but it was elegantl 

adjusted, and did not come down far enoug! 

to shade the fine developement of her ma- 
jestic forehead—Pasta’s, in Semiramide, was 
not more commanding. Her eyebrows were 
delicately arched and sharply defined, and 
her eyes of jet were large and swimming; 
her nose had not utterly abjured its African 
origin, neither had her lips, but, notwith- 
standing. her countenance shone with all the 
beauty of expression so conspicuous in the 
Egyptian sphinx — Abyssinian, but most 
sweet—while her teeth were as the finest 
ivory, and her chin and throat, and bosom, 
as if her bust had been an antique statue of 
the rarest workmanship. The only ornaments 
she wore were two large virgin gold earrings, 
massive yellow hoops without any carving, 
but so heavy that they seemed to weig 

down the small thin transparent ears which 
they perforated; and a broad black velvet 
band rqund her neck, to which was appended 
a large massive crucifix of the same metal. 
She also wore two broad bracelets of black 
velvet clasped with gold. Her beautifully 
moulded form was scarcely veiled by a cam- 
bric chemise, with exceedingly short sleeves, 
over which she wore a rose-coloured silk pet- 
ticoat, short enough to display a finely formed 
foot and ankle, with a well-selected pearl- 
white silk stocking, and a neat low-cut 
French black kid shoe. As for gown she 
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placed in the centre of theroom. The mayor 
and his attendants were soon suitably accom- 
modated; and the prisoner having ‘been 
placed between the athletic man who had 
arrested him and the stout Felix, the worthy 
Dr. Mytton who seemed to take upon him- 
self the office of public prosecutor, stepped 
forth. “Call,” said he, with the voice of 
one expecting to be obeyed, “ Mistress Col- 
ville.” An attendant went to the door, and 
ushered in a matronly woman, of suspicious 
gentility of appearance. “ Look round,” 
said the physician, “ and see if you behold 
any of whom it becomes you on your oath to 
testify the truth.” 

The woman turned round, and encountered 
the figure of the Italian gentleman, as he 
stood, with folded arms, calmly looking 
towards the ceiling of the room. “ That is 
the man!” she at once exclaimed; “ I know 
him by his whitely eyes.” 

“ Briefly, but truly, declare what you know 
of him,” said the mayor. 

“ First relieve me of that weight of gold !” 
exclaimed the woman, throwing down a 
heavy purse of guineas; “I cannot breathe 
freely while it lies on my bosom.” 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, 
and trembled ; then, clasping her hands, and 
appearing to look upward with joy and gra- 
titude, in a firm tone she spoke as follows :— 

“Qn the night of the 7th of the current 
month, that gentleman, whose name I know 
not, but who, as I take it, is a foreigner, 
entered my obscure lodgings in the outskirts 
of the neighbouring town of Winchelsea. 
I need not detail the discourse which pri- 
vately engaged us. I promised to receive at 
his hands, at a certain coming time, a lady 
whose situation required a matron’s care, 
and, for her honour’s sake, a matron’s vigi- 
lance. At the time appointed they came. 
I thought, while I looked on the young 
stranger, that she might have withheld her 
visit for some time, at least; but that was 
not my business. He had great ado to part 
from her; she wept much; and I heard her 
detain him, almost by mere force, until he 
had made many vows, the purport of which 
I could scarcely collect. At length he came 
down stairs. ‘ Here,’ said he, giving me 
that purse, which then contained five more 
pieces, ‘ here is for thy charges ; and,’ said 
he, whispering, ‘ they will serve thee well 
until I return from that foreign clime to 
which I have privily told thee I am destined ; 
but,’ added he, ‘ if—and thou knowest the 
chances of the time—neither mother nor 
child should remain to be thy burthen, the 
residue of the purse is thine.’ I was about 
to ask some explanation, but he hastily bade 
me be silent and discreet, and vanished. 
The next day I looked on my lodger; her 
eyes were red with weeping. I could have 
taken my sa¢ramental oath she had been my 
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own poor daughter, who died broken-heatted 
about fifteen years ago, when she was about 
her age. From that moment I resolved she 
should receive from my hands all the care and 
service of a mother. A night or two after. 
wards, screams of anguish issued from the 
lady’s room: I rushed from my door, and 
summoned a worthy man, one Master Gour. 
nay, who lived near me. He was by her 
bedside in a few minutes; and in an hour 
afterwards he made me understand, fright. 
enéd as I was, that my lodger had given 
birth to a dead child ; and that, being now 
in a state of high delirium, my sole business 
was to take care lest in a moment of return. 
ing strength she committed violence on her. 
self.” 

Husborn, who had been sighing audibl 
during this recital, at length demanded, with 
emotion, “ Does she live—does she live ?” 

The physician waved his hand, and in a 
moment his daughter Margaret was on her 
knees before him. The good man uttered a 
sort of hysteric laugh; his face and neck 
then suddenly assumed a purple colour, his 
eyes closed, and he fell back on his chair. 
The physician and Master Gournay hastened 
tohim. “ This I feared,” said the latter. 

“ If you bleed him,” observed the Italian, 
for the first time breaking his peace, “ he 
dies upon the spot.” 

The medical men exchanged a brief look 
of incredulity; and, before ten could be 
counted, they had struck a lancet into his 
arm, and his blood spouted directly on the 
prisoner. Not many minutes elapsed before 
the benevolent doctors succeeded in restoring, 
not only animal life, but perfect sensibility to 
the patient. He er not; but he raised 
his daughter, and placed her by his side. 

“ May it please your worship now,” said 
Dr. Mytton, “ my patient’s strength having, 
contrary to my anticipation, shown itse 
unequal to the present hearing of the full 
development of the scenes of guilt whereof 
the gracious course of events has given me 
the knowledge, permit me todepose to certain 
particulars, which, doubtless, will determine 
your worship at once to hold this man witha 
strong hand until he abide his trial. Sitting 
last night alone in my study, this gentleman, 
Mr. Gournay, a worthy practitioner of Win- 
chelsea, called on me. He told me that he 
had been suddenly called to attend an un- 
known female, whom he had delivered from 
the pains of childbirth, and the imminent 
danger of madness or death, who had, by the 
advice of her lover, swallowed an almost cer- 
tain poison. All, he said, that he could elicit 


from the poor patient was, that her lover had: 


promised to be her husband; that he had 
convinced her her confinement must be secret, 
while he solemnly guaranteed to give full 
satisfaction to her friends; and, finally, that 


the last promise he extorted from her was, 
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that, at. the moment she felt the pains of a 
mother come upon her, she should swallow. 
the contents of 2 small phial. (a portion of 
which Mr. Gournay presented me with), 
which, he assured her, would carry her 
her hour of trial without pain or 
consciousness. I immediately set out to 
visit the young, female, and at once knew 
her to be the daughter of the honest Master 
Husborn. I said not a word of this recogni- 
tion, but went home. In the morning, early, 
J took my way to this house, pondering in 
mind what would occur in my interview 
with its master, whose loss, and consequent 
illness, I had been made acquainted with. 
While I was thus filled with doubtful anti- 
cipations, walking slowly, I was summoned 
to hasten my pace, to give aid in a case of 
imminent danger. I found this sufferer,” 
pointing to Husborn, “ bereft of reason. By 
moral and physical means, I in part restored 
him to the dignity of his nature. He con- 
fided to me his secret sorrows ; and amongst 
other matters which seemed to him of least 
importance, he showed me this small phial, 
the contents of which he had been requested, 
by his dear acquaintance, friend, and son-in- 
law that should have been, Signior Andrea 
Vivano, now standing there, to quaff off, at 
midnight, as the means of procuring the 
blessing of sleep.” A pause ensued, and all 
eyes were. turned towards the Italian gentle- 
man. The physician continued — “ The 
jal found in the hand of the young lady 
by colleague, and that delivered to me by 
ter Husborn, are alike; and the contents 
of both the syrup of the poppy of Natolia, a 
thrice mortal poison. A tithe part of the 
contents now remaining, swallowed by any 
— would produce instant and unresisted 
» unless, as it does happen with the 
human economy once in about fifty experi- 
ments, a retching sickness should supervene, 
and the drug should be rejected.” 
. A general respiration of breath, which 
seemed indicative alike of satisfaction and 
horror, pervaded the whole chamber. Silence 
ensued ; and the mayor, taking up a pen, 
was about to sign a paper, when he was 
interrupted by a hollow laugh, which pro- 
ceeded from the Italian. ‘ Well!” he ex- 
daimed with affected ease, “ to what pur- 
poseis thismummery ? Yousay I administered 
my good medicine to this simple man and 
his daughter, to destroy, and not to save 
their lives. Be it so: the bad opinion of 
any here will not affect the peace of an 
Italian. Behold, they are alive! I have 
committed no murder ; set me free !” 

“ Signior,” said the magistrate with extra- 
ordinary gravity, “ you contemplated murder, 
and worked warily for its consummation. 
I know not the laws of your country; but 
here, in England, where we know no assas- 
fins, if a man take counsel to. circumvent the 
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life of his fellow-creature, and is prevented 
in his design by the kind interposition of 
Providence, nevertheless he is amenable to 
the same mortal penalty as if his machina- 
tions had been successful.” 

The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, 
but made no reply. The magistrate pro- 
ceeded to complete his signature ; ‘and pre- 
sently the apartment was cleared of all neigh- 
bours and strangers. 

The event of the following day has been 
recorded by the intelligent Willzam Wood- 
head. It only remains to mention, that, 
amongst Vivano’s papers left in the house 
of Master Husborn, a fair copy of the will 
made in his favour was found, and a cita- 
tion from the elders of the University of 
Padua, calling on one Signor Vicentino, a 
physician, to appear at a private examination, 
in the case of certain libels issued against, 
charging him with attempting the lives of 
two women living in that city. The latter 
document bore the date June 5, 1775.—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


A QUADROON GIRL. 

Sue was a most lovely clear-skinned qua- 
droon girl. She could not have heen twenty ; 
tall and beautifully shaped. Her long coal- 
black tresses were dressed high on her head, 
which was bound round with the everlasting 
Madras handkerchief, in which pale blue was 
the prevailing colour; but it was elegantl 
adjusted, and did not come down far enoug 
to shade the fine developement of her ma- 
jestic forehead—Pasta’s, in Semiramide, was 
not more commanding. Her eyebrows were 
delicately arched and sharply defined, and 
her eyes of jet were large and swimming; 
her nose had not utterly abjured its African 
origin, neither had her lips, but, notwith- 
standing. her countenance shone with all the 
beauty of expression so conspicuous in the 
Egyptian sphinx — Abyssinian, but most 
sweet—while her teeth were as the finest 
ivory, and her chin and throat, and bosom, 
as if her bust had been an antique statue of 
the rarest workmanship. The only ornaments 
she wore were two large virgin gold earrings, 
massive yellow hoops without any carving, 
but so heavy that they seemed to weig 
down the small thin transparent ears which 
they perforated; and a broad black velvet 
band rgqund her neck, to which was appended 
a large massive crucifix of the same metal. 
She also wore two broad bracelets of black 
velvet clasped with gold. Her beautifully 
moulded form was scarcely veiled by a cam- 
bric chemise, with exceedingly short sleeves, 
over which she wore a rose-coloured silk pet- 
ticoat, short enough to display a finely formed 
foot and ankle, with a well-selected pearl- 
white silk stocking, and a neat low-cut 
French black kid shoe. As for gown she 
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had none. She wore a large sparkling dia- 

mond ring on her marriage finger. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

(Concluded from page 271.) 
By this time, however, (1230) the Jews 
had become a wealthy prey. The king came 
to be in want of money; and the Jews were 
consequently ordered to pay down, without 
delay, into the exchequer, the full third part 
of all their movable property, to which 
exaction they were compelled to submit. The 
history of the Jews, for the remainder of this 
long reign, is little else, with the exception 
of two or three massacres of them by the 
barons and populace, than a series of levies 
upon the Jews, to an amount which fills the 
modern reader, accustomed as he is to hear of 
immense taxes, with surprise. The supplies, 
indeed, required of them were frequently 
more than they were able, by any means, to 
collect—the constant punishment of which 
was, a general imprisonment, which, more 
than once in this reign, extended to all the 
Jews in the land. 

It is a singular fact, that so absolutely 
were the Jews considered the property of the 
monarch, that he, more than once, made 
them over to others, either as security for a 
loan, or farmed them out for a given time in 
payment of his debts. They were handed 
over, in turns, in this manner, to the brother 
of Henry, the Earl Richard; to his son 
Edward, and to the Caturcensian, the deeds 
of which conveyances are still extant. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances 
of this reign, relating to the Jews, is the 
summoning of the Jewish parliament, as it 
has been called, by the king, “ to consult,” 
says the writ, “‘ with us, as well concerning 
our, as your own, interest.” (4d tractandum 
nobiscum, tamde nostra quam sud utilitate.) 

Nearly the last act of the king was one of 
oppression against the Jewish community, to 
whom he had been indebted for the chief 
means of supporting his lavish expenses. 

Edward I. in whose reign peed ng rie 
banishment from England was to take place, 
began by dealing fiercely with this despised 
race. ey were not only fined, taxed, im- 
prisoned, and confined to live in particular 
districts as formerly, but any, the slightest 
defalcation in the payment of the taillage, 
which was now levied on children as well as 
their parents, was punished by banishment. 
In such cases, the defaulter was compelled 
to appear at Dover, before the expiration of 
three days, prepared for his migration. 

In the third year of this reign, the statute 
de Judaismo was ed, which, though it 
abolished usury, the Jews on a more 
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comfortable and secure footing than they had 
been in the reigns of Edward’s ancestors. It 
was not long, however, before the wrath of 
the king fell upon this devoted people, either 
through their own folly or the false accusa. 
tions of their enemies. A general suspicion 
falling upon them, that they were Ly, # 
adulterating and clipping the coin, every Jew 
was seized upon in one day. 

“It was the seventeenth of November, 
1279; and after full conviction, two hundred 
and eighty of them, both men and women, 
received sentence of death at London, and 
were executed without merey ; besides great 
numbers in other parts. Many more were 
continued in prison; and our records of this 
year abound with instances of the king's 
selling and granting their houses and lands, 
forfeited upon this occasion.” 

This was but a prelude to their final banish. 
ment—in the 18th year of his reign, the 
king seized upon all the real estates of the 
Jews in the kingdom, and banished the 


whole community for ever. 


The misery of the Jews, previous to their ' 


migration, from the insults and injuries of 
the people, it may easily be conceived were 
excessive. ( Dr. Tovey) of 

“ One grievous story (sa . Tov 
this kind apne us by ny Lond Coke.” He 
says, that the richest of the Jews having 
imbarked themselves, with their treasure, in a 
tall ship of great burthen; when it was under 
sail, and gotten down the Thames, towanis 
the mouth of the river, beyond Quinborough, 
the master of it, confederating with some of 
the mariners, invented a stratagem to destroy 
them. And to bring the same to pass, com- 
manded to cast anchor, and rode at the same, 
till the ship, at low water, lay upon the sands: 
and then, pretending to walk on shore, for 
his health and diversion, invited the Jews to 
go along with him: which they, nothi 
suspecting, readily consented to; and conti 
nued there till the tide began to come in 
again; which as soon as the master pet- 
ceived, he privily stole away, and was again 
drawn up into the ship, as had been before 
concerted. But the Jews, not knowing the 
danger, continued to amuse themselves as 
before. Till at length, observing how fast 
the tide came in upon them, they crowded 
all to the ship side, and called out for help. 
When he, like a profane villain, instead of 
giving them assistance, scoffingly made 
answer that they ought rather call upon 
Moses, by whose conduct their fathers past 
thro’ the Red Sea, and who was still able to 
deliver them out of those rageing floods 
which came in upon them ; and so, without 
saying any more, leaving them to the me 
of the waves, they all miserably perished. 

‘¢ But the fact coming, some how or other, 
to be known, the miscreants were afterwards 
tryed for it by the justices itenerant in Kent, 





















envicted of murder, and ha . Thesame 

author tells us, that the number of 
Jews thus banished was fifteen thousand and 
threescore. But Matthew Westminster says, 
it amounted to sixteen thousand five hundred 
and eleven.” 

From this period until the time of the 
Commonwealth, the history of the Jews, in 
England, is a complete blank. It was under 
Cromwell, however, that the Jews, on the 
Continent, thought they had found a favour- 
able epoch for commencing a negotiation for 
their return. 

After various negotiations and a regular 
council, at Whitehall, upon the matter, by 
Cromwell and his advisers, the Jewish agent, 
Rabbi Menasseh Ben-Israel, an able and 
learned Jew, who had been sent to England, 
to procure their return, was obliged to depart 
from the kingdom, without any decided revo- 
cation of their banishment. Though it must 
be stated, that the Jews themselves have 
averred that they received a private consent 
to their re-admission; and Bishop Burnet 
says, positively, that Cromwell brought a 
company of them over to England, and gave 
them leave to build a synagogue. Dr. Tovey, 
however, on consulting the Jewish registers, 
finds, that, by their own account, until the 
yeat 1663, the whole number of Jews did 
not exceed twelve: and he is justly of opinion, 
that the date of their introduction again into 
Ragland, must be referred to the reign of 

les II.—a time when the prejudices 
inst the Jewish faith disappeared, not in 
light of a tolerant spirit, but lost in that 
utter carelessness about all religions, which 
then pervaded the court and became fashion- 
able in the nation. From this time, the 
history of the Jews ceases to be singularly 
distinguished from the history of any other 
religious sect, which was not tolerated by the 
laws; and, as we have extended this article 
much beyond the limits assigned to it, we 
will ehdieds it at the point where its interest 
is likely to cease. 





Che Gatherer. 


Dancing Animals.—Geese, turkeys, 
&e. are taught to dance by the following cruel 
method :—The wings of the birds are bound 
close to their sides, and then they are placed 
upon the arena of a flag-stone, or plate of 
iton, beneath which is a fire, and the sides 
of which are barricadoed sufficiently high to 
prevent escape. While one man plays a lively 
tune on the organ, or some other instrument, 
another blows the fire, and, as the heat in. 
Cteases, the poor creatures lift their feet 
quicker and quicker, until the vaults of their 
contortions and the rapidity of their motions 
May be supposed to represent a dance. This 
system is persevered in until the birds, when 


cocks, 
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placed upon the common earth, will dance in 
a similar manner at the sound of the music: 
Bears, dogs, monkeys, &c., are taught to 
dance in a similar manner. The more sa- 
vage bears, in the first place, are muzzled, 
and an iron ring being passed through the 
nose, are subjected to very severe discipline, 
in order to produce thx: docility which we 
see them exemplify in the streets. They are 
then d, by the contrivance already men- 
tioned, over a slow fire ; and when, at length, 
at the sound of the organ, he will assume an 
erect posture, and walk upon his hind legs, 
he is deemed fit for exhibition.—Voice of 
Humanity. 

Humble Origin —Dr. Prideaux, Bishop of 
Worcester, a man of great learning, entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, without money or 
friends, after having unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to procure the appointment of parish 
clerk, at Ugborvon,.in Devonshire. He was 
for some time employed as a menial in the 
kitchen of Exeter College. While so en- 
gaged, his diligence attracted the notice of 
the fellows, and they took him into protec- 
tion, scarcely more to his honour than their 
own. 

Reversed Benefaction.—Lincoln College, 
Oxford, was founded by Richard Flemming, 
for the purpose of raising a society to oppose 
all the innovations on ancient church ; yet 
this very structure has witnessed the studies 
of James Hervey, author of the celebrated 
Meditations, and John Wesley, the distin- 
guished sectarian. 

Falstaf—Among the benefactors to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, was Sir John Fastolff, 
one of the bravest generals engaged in the 
French wars under the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Henries. It is now generally believed 
that Shakspeare did not intend to allude to 
this eminent man in his inimitable knight of 
the buck-basket ; but it is curious that a 
hostel, called the Boar’s Head, in South- 
wark, formed a part of Sir John Fastolff’s 
benefaction to Magdalen College. The 
Boar’s Head in Fastcheap will be recollect- 
ed as one of the favourite resorts of Shake- 
speare’s knight. The premises of the Boar’s 
Head in Southwark, consisting of a narrow 
court of eleven houses, or tenements, were 
removed about two years since, for the ap- 
proach to the New London Bridge. 

Curious Custom.—In observance of a fan- 
ciful derivation of lesfield, the founder 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, from aiguélle, 
needle, and /i/, thread, it has long been’ cus- 
pen for the bursar of the college to give 
to each student, on New-year’s Day, a needle 
and thread, saying at the same time—“ Take 
this, and be thrifty.” A needle and thread 
have long been emblems of thrift ; and Holin- 
shed tells us, that when Henry (V.) Prince 
of Wales repaired to court, to clear himself 
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of the imputation of dissolute indolence, he 
wore “a gown of blue satin, full of oilet 
holes, and at every hole a needle hanging by 
aailken thread,” in token of his careful re- 
membrance of collegiate discipline. 


Consistent Humanity.—The following 
observations from the Rev. Rowland Hill, in 
behalf of the toad, which occur in his 
“ Journal of a Tour through the North of 
England,” indicate an amiability of disposi- 
tion worthy of commendation: —“ An un- 
common degree of odium is fixed to the 
existence of a toad. They are supposed to 
be poisonous: this is quite a vulgar error. 
They are useful reptiles; and are even capa- 
ble of the knowledge of our attention and 
humanity. It is wanton cruelty to destroy 
them. In mycountry abode, I even attempt- 
ed to make them a place of retirement, and 
called it a toadery. Every creature that God 
has sent we should protect, and, in a subor- 
dinate degree, they demand our attention. 

* * It is no disgrace to the Christian 
character to plead the ecuted cause of 
the harmless toad."—Zhe Voice of Hu- 
manity. 

Cock-fighting —Many years ago a Presby- 
terian minister in the North of Ireland, 
desirous of putting a stop to cock-fighting, a 
barbarous custom to which the people of his 
parish were addicted, particularly at the 
season of Easter, requested their attendance 
to hear a a on a soem inte- 
resting subject. e con; ion, of course, 
os sowie. He or ae his text that 

of Matthew or Luke which describes 
Peter as weeping bitterly when he heard the 
cock crow ; and discoursed upon it with such 
eloquence and pathos, and made so judicious 
an application of the subject, that his hearers 
from that day forth abandoned the cruel 
practice. — The Voice of Humanity. 

Publishing Profits. — The 
Printing House, at Oxford, was built in 
1711, with the profits arising from Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebelli 
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letters ; and directed the persons to whom he 
bequeathed his papers, to destroy any which 
contained loose and injurious reflections. 


Painting Oddity—The greatest masters, 
it is well known, have occasionally represented 
members of the Holy Family under familiar 
circumstances. One of the. most curious 
instances occurs in the chapel room of) 
Monte Cavallo, where Guido has painted the. 
Virgin ge! in the act of sewing an infant's’ 
garment, while some little attendant ang 
are watching the motion of her needle. ; 

York and Lancaster.—The wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster lasted ’ 
thirty years, and cost the lives of 2 kings, | 
1 prince, 10 dukes, 2 marquisses, 2] oat 
27 lords, 2 viscounts, } lord prior, 1 judge, 
139 knights, 441 esquires, and above 100,000; | 
private men, in twelve battles. ¥y 

Humane Bequest.—In the will of Her 
Wigstead, formerly of Elizabeth Terrace, New 
Cross, Deptford, in the county of Kent, bat 
late of Brunswick-place, Brighton, in 
county of Sussex, Esq., deceased, dated 15t 
of October, 1831, is as follows :—* I give at 
bequeath to the treasurer, fur the time being, 
of the Society for the surpressionof Cruelty Min 
to Dumb Animals, established in or nea FEs—@ 
London, one hundred pounds, to be applied ge 
for the general purposes of the Society ; and | 
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I direct all the aforesaid legacies shall be 
paid free of legacy duty."—The Voice of 
Humanity. 4 

Race Plate.—A bell was formerly the prizé’ 
run for: hence came the expression of “ bear- 
ing away the bell.” Afterwards, a silver bowl 





work was presented to the University by the 
son of the noble author. 
St. Giles’s—St. Giles avoided all high 
es, and comforted the sorrowful, and 
endeavoured to heal the sick, on the most 
remote spot he could find. Hence the church 
erected in honour of this saint is always 
placed at the extremity of a town, or city; 
as in London, Oxford, Norwich, &c. 


An Antiquary.— Antony 4 Wood was an 
odd fellow. For thirty years he almost 


invariably. dined alone in his chamber at 
Merton College, Oxford, and visited the 
booksellers’ shops while the other students 
were ‘at dinner. 
unspatingly ; and when visited by mortal 
sickness, he burned two bushels of notes and 








or cup was given to the winner: this was the 
origin of the word plate, which is still used, 
though only money be given. 
¢ April and May. 
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